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The President’s Message 


HE good judgment of the Executive Committee 

in selecting Los Angeles for the 1927 meeting of 

the American Vocational Association has been 
confirmed. The local convention committee at Los 
Angeles is to be congratulated upon the excellence and 
refinement of its plans for our business and comfort 
The weather could not have been more kind nor the 
people more gracious. I trust the influence of the con- 
vention in the Western area may result in a large sus- 
tained membership in both local organizations and the 
A. Vom 

The convention for 1928 will be held in Philadelphia 
on December 13, 14, and 15. Headquarters will be 
in the Hotel Benjamin Franklin. We have reason to 
expect another very successful meeting 

I wish to take this occasion to thank the thousands 
among our numbers who are not able to attend the an- 
nual convention for the professional spirit that induces 
them to stand by and through their sustained member- 
ship in the A. V. A. make the big meeting possible. To 
each I wish to say frankly, without your support we 
can have no American Vocational Association. With- 
out such support we could not have had the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, the 
Middle West Vocational Association, or others of the 
great educational associations, of which teachers in our 
movement, whether they know it or not, have been the 
direct beneficiaries. 

The Executive Committee of the A. V. A. has decided, 
beginning with this year, to publish the convention pro- 
ceedings and send a copy to each member. This should 
have been done before but we were financially not in a 
position to do so until now. 

Various A. V. A. committees are busy with studies 
that may mean much to the work in which we are mu- 
tually engaged, and I repeat—no matter how remote 
you may seem geographically from the convention city, 
if you are in the field of education represented by the 
A. V. A., your own status and the effectiveness of your 
work will be affected by the success of our great or- 
ganization which transcends local, state, and national 
political lines. 


Our need is that we may, with ever greater precision, 
come to know our proper objectives and that we and 


R.L. Cooley 


our institutions may constantly become finer and finer 
instruments for the accomplishing of our task. Our 
work is so interdependent that no community can suc- 
ceed alone. No one of us can be big enough to be either 
safe or serviceable through any considerable period of 
time except as he gets from and contributes to our 
movement 

In our recent trip to California I was impressed with 
the fact that an orchard can not be saved by one fire 
pot nor the industry saved by one orchard. Not only 
are we hopelessly interdependent but our work must as- 
sume adeyuate proportions if our efforts are not to be 


lost. R. L. Coo.ey, President, 


American Vocational Association 
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STANDING COMMITTEES 
I. Duties 

Each committee will be responsible for the sectional pro- 
gram for its special field or type of vocational education. 
Each committee shall recommend and foster for its spe- 
cial field, studies, investigations and research projects. 
Each committee shall recommend institutions or indi- 
viduals or organizations or agencies to carry on the work 
indicated in paragraph 2. 

Each of the Vice-Presidents of the American Vocational 
Association representing a special type or field of voca- 
tional education shall be an ex-officio member of the 
standing committee of five for the field or type repre- 
sented by his committee. 

The standing committee in each case shall be responsible 
for initiating and developing activities concerned with all 
phases of work for the special field the committee rep- 


resents. 
II. Personnel 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

Chairman, J. D. Blackwell, State Director of Vocational 
Education, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Sherman Dickinson, Professor of Agricultural Education, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

L. R. Humphreys, State Supervisor of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, Sait Lake City, Utah. (Vice-President and member 
of Executive Committee.) 

C. H. Lane, Chief of Agricultural Education Service, Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 
N. E. Fitzgerald, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Ten- 

nessee. 2 ee 

COMMITTEE ON HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 

Miss Beulah I. Coon, Chairman, Asst. Professor of Home 
Economics, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Miss Adelaide Steele Baylor, Chief of Home Economics Edu- 
cation Service, Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Miss Grace P. Gillett, State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Education, Olympia, Washington. 

Miss Genevieve Fisher, Dean of Home Economics Division, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. (Vice-President and 
member of Executive Committee.) 

Miss Helen Livingston, Cass Technical High School, Detroit, 
Michigan. cae 

COMMITTEE ON TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 

Chairman, L. A. Emerson, Principal, Essex County Voca- 
tional School for Boys, Newark, New Jersey. 

F. J. Trinder, State Director of Vocational Education, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. (Vice-President and member of Ex- 
ecutive Committee.) 

A. W. Crawiord, Director of Technical Education, Ottawa, 
Canada. 

John T. Cosgrove, First General Vice-President of United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

E. M. Walsh, Educational Director of International Master 
Painters’ and Decorators’ Education Committee, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 


Anna Lalor Burdick, Federal Agent for Industrial Education 
(Girls and Women), Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

COMMITTEE ON REHABILITATION EDUCATION 

Chairman, S. S. Riddle, Director, Bureau of Rehabilitation, 
State Capitol, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

J. B. Hobdy, State Director of Vocational Education, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. (Vice-President and member of Execu- 
tive Committee.) 

W. F. Faulkes, State Supervisor of Civilian Rehabilitation 
Education, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Ira W. Kibby, Supervisor of Civilian Rehabilitation, Mull 
Building, Sacramento, California. 

H. L. Stanton, State Supervisor of Civilian Rehabilitation 
Education, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

COMMITTEE ON COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 

Chairman, Paul S. Lomax, Associate Professor of Commer- 
cial Education, School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 

Clay D. Slinker, Director of Business Education, Des Moines, 
Iowa. (Vice-President and member of Executive Com- 
mittee.) 

Regina E. Groves, Supervisor of the Commercial Depart- 
ment and Teacher Trainer for the State Board of Voca- 
tional Education, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Lloyd L. Jones, Vocational Counselor, West Commerce High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. E. Bullock, Supervisor of Commercial Education, Los 
Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles, California. 

COMMITTEE ON PART-TIME EDUCATION 

Chairman, Oakley Furney, Supervisor of Part-Time Educa- 
tion, Education Building, Albany, New York. 

Emily G. Palmer, in charge of Research and Service, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, California. (Vice-President 
and member of Executive Committee.) 

Irvin S. Noall, State Supervisor of Industrial Education, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

W. C. Sieker, Principal, Milwaukee Vocational School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Paul L. Cressman, Asst. State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


COMMITTEE ON VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

Chairman, A. H. Edgerton, Professor of Industrial Educa- 
tion and Chairman of Courses in Vocational Guidance, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Edwin A. Lee, Director of Division of Vocational Education, 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 

John M. Brewer, Associate Professor of Education and Di- 
rector of Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Anne S. Davis, Director of Vocational Guidance Bureau, 
Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 

Wm. M. Proctor, Associate Professor of Education and Di- 
rector of Practice Teaching, Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
California. 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON TEACHER TRAINING 

Chairman, Robert H. Rodgers, Chief of Division of Teacher 
Training and Research, Milwaukee Vocational School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Benjamin W. Johnson, Assistant Director of Division of Vo- 
cational Education, University of California, Southern 
Branch, Los Angeles, California. 

W. H. Lancelot, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

George E. Myers, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan. 

Miss Adelaide Baylor, Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS 

Chairman, Professor R. W. Gregory, Department of Educa- 
tion, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

E. E. Sheldon, The Lakeside Press, R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

Z. M. Smith, Secretary, American Vocational Association, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Chas. W. Sylvester, Treasurer, American Vocational Associa- 
tion, 2811 Mt. Holly Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 

R. L. Cooley, President, American Vocational Association, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. ——__ 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLICITY 

Howard L. Briggs, Chairman, Director of Department of 
Vocational and Practical Arts Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. T. Bawden, Director of Vocational Education, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. (Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Oklahoma.) ; 

C. A. Bennett, Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. (At large.) 

T. E. Browne, State Director of Vocational Education, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. (North Carolina, South Caro- 
jina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee.) 

Frank Bruce, Industrial Arts Magazine, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. (At large.) : 

E. E. Ericson, State Teachers College, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia. (California, Oregon, Washington Nevada.) 

R. W. Gregory, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
(Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois.) 

George B. Hambrecht, State Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Madison, Wisconsin. (Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska.) 

H. A. Tiemann, State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Education and Civilian Rehabilitation, State of Colo- 
rado, Fort Collins, Colorado. (Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona.) 

.. A. Wilson, State Department of Education, Albany, New 
York. (Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York.) 

Dr. Charles R. Allen, Editor and Educational Consultant, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, Washington, D. 
C. (At large.) 

L. H. Dennis, Deputy State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. (Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia.) 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 

Chairman, L. H. Dennis, Deputy State Supt. of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

William S. Taylor, Dean of School of Education, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Paul W. Chapman, State Director of Vocational Education, 
Athens, Georgia. 

John Callahan, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

H. A. Tieman, State Supervisor of Industrial Education, 
Fort Collins, Colorado. 

Jessie Harris, Mrs., University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

C. M. Miller, State Director of Vocational Education, To- 
peka, Kansas. 

E. E. Gallup, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education, 
Lansing, Michigan. 


Wylie McNeal, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 

L. R. Humphreys, State Supervisor of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Maude I. Murchie, State Supervisor of Home Economics 

Education, Sacramento, California. 


COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION WITH INDUSTRY 

Chai-man, George P. Hambrecht, State Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Madison, Wisconsin. ’ 

E. S. McKaig, 400 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. (Samuel French Company, Philadelphia.) 

Louis Dempsey, Vice-President of the Butterick Publishing 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

Henry J. Roesch, Director of Apprenticeship, National Metal 
Trades Association, 224 North Clinton Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

E. E. Sheldon, The Lakeside Press, R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

Chairman, William E. Roberts, Supervisor, of Manual Arts, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Clyde Bowman, Director of School of Industrial Arts, Stout 
Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 

Wn. T. Bawden, Associate Superintendent of Schools, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

Wm. R. Ward, Supervisor of Manual Arts, Trenton, New 

ersey. 

EE. Ericson, Head of Department of Industrial Education, 

State Teachers College, Santa Barbara, California. 


COMMITTEE ON STANDARDIZATION OF 
TERMINOLOGY 
Chairman, Paul S. Lomax, Associate Professor of Commer- 
cial Education, School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 


COMMITTEE ON NEED FOR DIRECTORS OF 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
Chairman, E. W. Barnhart, Chief of Commercial Education 
Service of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Washington, D. C. : 

J. O. Malott, Specialist in Commercial Education of the 
United States Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Regina E. Groves, Supervisor of the Commercial Education 
Department and Teacher Trainer for the State Board of 

Vocational Education, Madison, Wisconsin. 


COMMITTEE FOR THE DAIRY JUDGING CONTEST 

Chairman, C. H. Lane, Chief of Agricultural Education Serv- 
ice, Federal Board for Vocational Education, Washington, 
oo. 

J. E. Hill, Supervisor of Agricultural Education, State House, 
Springfield, Ill. ; 

J. A. McPhee, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education, 
Sacramento, California. 

L. M. Sheffer, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education, 
Athens, Georgia. 

H. C. Fetterolf, Ass’t Director of Vocational Education, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

COMMITTEE FOR THE GENERAL LIVE STOCK 
JUDGING CONTEST 

Chairman, C. H. Lane, Chief of Agricultural Education Serv- 
ice, Federal Board for Vocational Education, Washington, 
a,c. 

Guy James, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education, Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri. 

William Kerr, Director of Vocational Education, Boise, 
Idaho. 

W. B. Nelms, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Ray Fife, State Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Told by the State Directors 





ELOW is printed the up-to-the-minute situation of the vocational education movement in the United 
States. The information was secured on Wednesday and Thursday from the directors of vocational edu- 
cation of the various states assembled in Los Angeles for their annual conference. Some of the directors 

were missing from the conference, and as a consequence a number of the states are missing from the report. 

Many of the directors gave the latest figures, such as the number of vocational schools, trade schools, 


number of students and sums of money appropriated for this type of education. 


Mr. Bullock, supervisor of 


commercial education of Los Angeles, collected the material and published it in The Convention Daily. 


ALABAMA 
The support of industry and business in Alabama was the 
basis for recognition by the recent legislature in making an 
unconditional annual appropriation of $200,706 for further- 
ing the State Vocational Education program. This amount 
is in addition to that already being made from State sources 
to match Federal funds on a 100 per cent basis, and gives 
assurance that Alabama recognizes vocational education as a 
definite part of its public education service. 
J. B. Hospy, 
State Director of Vocational Education 


ARIZONA 
The Division of Home Economics is working on the prob- 
lem of training teachers for the adult education program in 
homemaking through the establishment of method courses, 
observation units, and supervised teaching. 


Mitprep WEIGLEY Woop, 
Supervisor, Home Economics. 


Homemaking classes in rural and village schools, designed 
especially for over-age girls, have been organized throughout 
the state. 

Grace A. FarrEL, 
Supervisor, Homemaking Classes. 


The State Board of Vocational Education and the Univer- 
sity of Arizona co-operated this year to establish teacher 
training courses in the College of Agriculture. The vocational 
agricultural education is in charge of Professor L. D. Klem- 
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items in this number of the News BuLLetin. 














medson, who acts in the capacity of itinerant teacher-trainer 
and as resident teacher-trainer. 

All high schools have agricultural departments and evening 
courses for adults. 

The department offered an intensive “Leadership Course 
in Co-operative Marketing” which has had the most far- 
reaching effect of any one piece of service offered. 

Plans have been perfected, but not yet put into operation, 
for an extensive program of training in “community organi- 
zation.” 

HaLsert W. MILLER, 
Supervisor, Agricultural Education 


ARKANSAS 


Arkansas has 268 vocational departments, with an enroll- 
ment of 6580. There are eight state supervisors of vocational 
education, and $233,000 has been appropriated for the work, 
including federal funds. 





DELAWARE 


Among the recent developments in vocational education in 

Delaware, the following may be listed: 

1. Establishment of a trade school (for whites) in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, with a well-qualified person ap- 
pointed as director. 

2. Establishment of a vocational department in the colored 
high school. 

3. Appointment of ten different trade advisory committees 
(four members each) to co-operate with the Vocational 
Board of Education. 

4. Appointment of a Vocational Guidance Counselor in Wil- 
mington. 

5. Appointment of a well-qualified person in agriculture to 
conduct vocational evening courses with adult farmers. 


R. W. Hem, 
State Mieecten, Vocational Education. 


COLORADO 


Colorado receives $80,000.00 annually from the Federal 
Government for agricultural, home economics and trade and 
industrial education. The general assembly of Colorado 
matched the federal appropriations on a dollar for dollar 
basis. 

It is the policy of the State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion to reimburse vocational schools, established by the local 
school districts, to the extent of 50 per cent of the salaries 
of vocational instructors. Thus we are spending for voca- 
tional education in round numbers in Colorado approxi- 
mately $320,000 annually. 

There are day, part-time and evening schools in agriculture 
in forty-two centers in Colorado; in home economics in 
thirty-nine centers; and in trade and industrial education, in 
sixteen centers. 

The Denver Opportunity School is Colorado’s largest and 
most popular vocational school. About four thousand stu- 
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dents are enrolled at this institution in all lines of vocational 
education. 

Evening classes in coal mining, metallurgy, beet sugar tech- 
no‘ogy, building trades, other skilled trades, agricultural and 
home economics subjects are popular in Colorado. Ap- 
prenticeship programs are being rapidly established in the 
larger industries as well. 

H. A. TiEMANN, 
Acting State Dizector, Vocational Education 


CONNECTICUT 

The unique feature of the Connecticut plan of trade edu 
cation is the fact that the trade schools are state schools 
supported by state and federal funds. The local community, 
by contract with the State Board of Education, furnishes a 
building, light, heat, power, and janitor service. The State 
meets all other costs and operates the school. Non-resident 
pupils may have one-half of the cost, not to exceed fifty 
dollars per year per pupil, of transportation to a trade 
school. Tuition is free. These schools were established in 
1910. 

The development of foreman training conference works in 
conjunction with the industries. 

Two additional trade schools are to be opened in Hart- 
ford and Willimantie. 

A. B. MEREDITH, 
Commissioner of Education 


FLORIDA 
The present status of vocational.work in Florida is given 
in the following statement of the number and types of 
schools and classes. There are eleven home economics classes 
with eleven teachers and, in addition, evening classes; seven 
centers providing part-time trade and industrial training 
with twenty-six teachers; t:velve day-trade classes with 
twelve teachers; and thirty-five evening trade extension 
classes, with thirty-five teachers. 
Florida spends more than three dollars for each federal 
dollar appropriated to the state for vocational education. 
Vocational rehabilitation was added to the vocational 
service July 1, with an appropriation of nine thousand dol- 
lars from state funds. 
In the trade and industrial field, foreman training has 
begun. 
C. O. Hottey, 
State Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Education 


GEORGIA 
Georgia made the greatest increase in enrollment in voca- 
tional classes last year of any one year since 1917. Last 
summer the state legislature granted the greatest increase in 
funds for vocational education of any session of the General 
Assembly for ten years. 





Paut W. CHAMPAN, 
State Director 


IDAHO 
The following figures give some indication of the extent of 
vocational education in Idaho: 


No. 

Students 

22 All-day agricultural schools 1000 
14 All-day homemaking schools 500 
1 All-day trade school 15 

1 Part-time trade apprentice school 90 

16 Adult evening classes in agriculture 350 
6 Adult evening classes in homemaking 150 

20 Adult evening classes in trades 300 


The most significant recent development is the co-opera- 
tion with Oregon Short Line Railroad Shops on apprentice 
ship training program. 

Wirti1aM Kerr, 
Director. 


ILLINOIS 

The three outstanding phases of vocational education in 

Illinois may be described as follows: 
Part-Time Classes in Agriculture 

Some fifteen years ago a part-time class in agriculture was 
organized in the Geneseo High School. That course has con- 
tinued during the three winter months each year up to the 
present. 

Evening Schools in Agriculture 

Three years ago the first evening school in agriculture was 
conducted in Illinois. Last year that number had increased 
to more than fifty, with an enrollment of over three thou- 
sand adult farmers. 

The State of Illinois is divided into twelve sections for the 
purpose of administration of the work in vocational agri- 
culture. J. E. Hut, 

State Superintendent of Agricultural Education 


INDIANA 

For the year ended June 30, 1927, Indiana expended 
$1,320,000 for vocational education. The Federal Govern- 
ment supplied $195,000 of this amount, the state funds 
totaled $245,000, and the remaining $880,000 were paid from 
local funds. One-half of the total expenditure was for agri- 
culture, while approximately one-third was for trades and 
industry. . 

Probably the one outstanding phase of the work in trades 
and industry is the part-time co-operative program. 

Two problems in agriculture are being given special em- 
phasis. These are the supervised farm practice of all-day 
pupils and the professional improvement of teachers in 
service. Z. M. Smita, 

State Director, Vocational Education 


KANSAS 

During the present year Kansas has ninety-six vocational 
agricultural schools, with an enrollment of two thousand 
boys. Besides these, there will be held forty or more evening 
agricultural schools for adult farmers, with an enrollment of 
about two thousand men and women. 

One of the outstanding developments is the increased in- 
terest in foreman training and the addition of a full-time 
man for this work. 

Increased interest in the use of the project method of 
teaching in agriculture and the addition of a full-time man 
for the supervisor of that work is an interesting development 
in agricultural education. 

C. M. Miter, 
State Director. 


KENTUCKY 
Perhaps the most significant recent development in Ken- 
tucky is the increased facilities for training teachers of home 
economics. The University of Kentucky, the institution 
designated for this service, has perfected an arrangement 
with two high schools near the University at Lexington, 
whereby the students enrolled in home economics teacher 
training courses have an opportunity to do their observation 
and practice in these schools. 
Witttram S. Tay or, 
Dean, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky. 


MAINE 


The most significant recent development in the vocational - 


education movement in Maine is the growing interest of in- 
dustry in our vocational program, and the call from the 
smaller communities for courses in agriculture and home 
economics. There is also evidence of an awakening to the 
need for vocational education on the part of local super- 
intendents. 
S. E. Patrick, 
Vocational Education, State Director 
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MARYLAND 
Among the recent developments in vocational education in 
Maryland, the following may be listed: 
In Home Economics 
1. A full-time state supervisor of home economics has been 
appointed. 
2: A girls’ vocational school has been established in Balti- 
more. 
In Industrial Education 
Evening classes have been organized at Cumberland and 
Hagerstown. 
The number of classes for prospective mine foremen has 
increased from 5 to 8. 
3. Four new instructors in teacher training have been added 
this year. 
In Agricultural Education 
The number of departments has increased approximately 
100 per cent, and the enrollment has increased from 371 to 
1000 since 1923 
J. D. BirackweELt, 
Director, Vocational Education 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota is decidedly agricultural. Enrollment in voca- 
tional schools and classes is constantly increasing. Farm 
practice under skilled supervision is the outstanding feature. 
A decidedly strong showing in quality of instructorship and 
leadership, effecting fine results in part-time and evening 
classes, is being made. 

E. M. Putti_p, 
Director 


MISSISSIPPI 

Mississippi is a state with a very large rural population, 
and her educational program, therefore, is largely one of 
rural education. This year there are three hundred and 
fifty-four vocational departments distributed over seventy- 
seven of the eighty-two counties of the state. Of these de- 
partments, one hundred and sixty-three are agriculture, one 
hundred and six home economics, and eighty-five trade and 
industrial. Last year the enrollment of day, part-time and 
evening pupils in vocational classes was 7,603. 

The most outstanding development in vocational educa- 
tion recently is the formulation and adoption of a written 
community program this year by each rural vocational school 
of the state. The results thus far have been very satisfactory 
indeed. 

F. J. Hupparp, 
State Director, Vocational Education. 


MISSOURI 

There are one hundred and twenty agricultural, eleven 
trade and part-time and seventy home economics schools in 
Mis-ouri with enrollments of 3360, 7000 and 2000, respec- 
tively. 

The sum of $440,000 is expended annually from state and 
federal funds as special subsidy for carrying on the voca- 
tional program. 

GerorceE W. Reavis, 
State Director, Vocational Education. 


NEVADA 
Combining of State Department of Education and the Vo- 
cational Education Department under one head is the de- 
velopment of the day. 
Wa ter N. ANDERSON, 
State Director. 


NEW JERSEY 
The full-time vocational schools in New Jersey number 
thirty-eight, of which fifteen are trade and industrial, fifteen 
agricultural and eight home economics. 
The so-called practical activities in New Jersey are or- 
ganized under two laws, a “manual training” law, and a 


“vocational” law. The vocational law calls for separate 
schools, as listed above, and the work under the manual 
training laws is organized as a part of the elementary and 
high school instruction. Approximately two hundred dis- 
tricts, representing possibly four hundred schools, give in- 
struction in manual training subjects. The enrollment in the 
vocational group is approximately 20,000, under manual 
training, approximately 200,000. 


Appropriations are approximately: 


By the State 
Vocational 
Manual Training 


$300,000 
600,000 


By Local Community 
Vocational $1,000,000 
Manual Training 1,500,000 

The vocational education work is in charge of a state 
director and six state supervisors. 

The most important phase of recent work is the growth 
of apprentice training in connection with evening voca- 
tional schools 

Wes tey A. O’LEary, 
Assistant Commissioner of Education 
NEW YORK 

Important facts pertaining to the vocational education, in- 
dustrial rehabilitation and care of physically handicapped 
children in New York during the year 1926-1927 

1. Statistical Data 

Type of School No Enrollment 
Continuation 86* 158,603 
Day Industrial 42 15,917 
Evening Industrial 46* 25,052 
Day Homemaking 131 7,402 
Evening Homemaking 48* 18,182 
Agriculture 


Total 

*Cities. 

Cost of above Program- 
Federal Funds 

State Funds 

Local Funds 


Total Cost $2,689,000 
Teacher Training Enrollment (Resident and Extension) 
Agriculture 189 
Homemaking 463 
Industrial 1,537 


Total 2,189 
About 900 physically handicapped persons were retained 
and returned to profitable employment. 

Crippled Children Bureau organized to provide for edu- 
cation, training and general welfare of crippled children. 
Work under way. 

New York is committed to a policy of training foreman 
conference leaders and providing follow-up source. 
About 100 conference leaders now in training 

County vocational boards have been appointed in eight- 
een counties. Thus far these boards have limited their 
work to agriculture and crippled children. 

A supervisor of apprentice and evening industrial classes 
will be added to the staff of the state office on Janu- 
ary 1. 

The organization of vocational and educational guidance 
programs is encouraged by the state. Quite a large num- 
ber of cities have appointed especially trained teachers 
on either a full- or part-time basis in this field of work. 
Bulletins pertaining to nearly all of the above activities 
may be obtained by writing the State Department of 
Education, Albany, New York. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 

In North Carolina there has been a large increase in the 
number of schools giving homemaking courses, both in day 
and evening work. 

Evening classes in agriculture are on the increase, too, 
and the organization of students in vocational agriculture 
into state organization is a significant development. This 
organization will have a local chapter in every school teach- 
ing agriculture. 

T. E. Browne, 
State Director, Vocational Education 


OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City has just voted a bond issue of $10,500,000 
for public improvements, including facilities for the educa- 
tional system. In this issue is included funds for new shops 
in connection with the Central High School, which will be 
converted into a technical and vocational school. 

An important recent development, too, is a definitely es- 
tablished working relation between the Four H Club work 
and Vocational Agriculture. 





C. W. Bries, 
State Director, Vocational Education 


OREGON 

Oregon has in all fifty-four centers where some form of 
Vocational Education is carried on in the fields of Agricul- 
ture, Industry and Homemaking. 

The Apprentice School in Portland is second to none and 
is a co-operative endeavor of employer, employe, state and 
federal governments, together with the local school system. 

The most significant recent developments have been in the 
addition of a farm shop course for farmers, a state-wide pro- 
gram for the training of locomotive engineers and the es- 
tablishment of co-operative nutrition classes for mothers. 

O. D. Apams, 
State Director, Vocational Education 


PENNSYLVANIA 

A few statistics will illustrate the range of the work 
throughout the state: 

Fifty-seven different trades are being taught to 12,300 
students by six hundred trade teachers. 

Twelve hundred plumbing apprentices are receiving train- 
ing on part-time extension basis. 

Twenty-four state and national trade associations are co- 
operating with public school officials in the development ot 
trade education. 

Vocational agriculture is taught in 165 rural communities, 
and 1580 farmers were enrolled in farmers’ short courses last 
year. 

Fourteen hundred teachers of home economics are em 
ployed in the public schools of Pennsylvania. 

One hundred and seventy thousand girls and young women 
are receiving instruction in day, part-time and evening 
classes. 

Forty-eight thousand pupils are enrolled in part-time 
schools, where an effort is made to assist them in their 
transition from school to industry. 

Sixteen cities in the state operate part-time co-operative 
industrial courses. 

L. H. Dennis, 
State Director, Vocational Education 


TEXAS 

Including agriculture, homemaking, trade and industrial 
schools and classes, Texas has more than six hundred at the 
present time. All phases of the work have been greatly ex- 
panded this year, due to the state’s matching federal funds 
which gives us over $700,000 from federal and state funds 
for all phases of the work. This is exclusive of local money 
spent on the work. 

In trade work, the part-time and evening school program 
is promoted above the day trade preparatory because it 





reaches the worker. Women and men in industry are taken 
care of on an equal basis. 

Foreman training work is being successfully carried on in 
the oil industry to such an extent that we have great demand 
for the foreman conference leader’s time. 

N. S. Hunspon, 
Director of Trade and Industrial Education. 


WASHINGTON 
The greatest development in vocational education in the 
State of Washington recently is the evening and part-time 
trade and industrial work, and in the all-day and evening 
agricultural work 
W. G. HumMMEL, 
State Director, Vocational Education 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Our best job is among coal miners. We enroll about 1500 
each year in regular classes in about fifty centers, under six 
or eight trained and experienced instructors in all phases of 
mining. 
J. F. Marsu, 
Director, Vocational Education 


WISCONSIN 

The forty-three Wisconsin part-time schools reached, in 
1925-1926, 34,190 juvenile workers, 14 to 18 years of age, in 
the day part-time schools and 35,282 adult workers in our 

night schools, a total of 69,472 working people. 
In 1926-1927 the number approximates 75,000 workers 

Geo. P. HAMBRECHT, 

State Director 


WYOMING 
In the State of Wyoming the most significant growth in 
Agricultural Education is in wider interest and a 100 per cent 
increase this year in the number of adult evening classes. 
Part-time schools, in conjunction with industries, have 
been started. 
F. M. Treat, 
Director, Vocational Education 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASS’N 
Membership, February 1, 1928 


Alabama 158 |New Hampshire 1 
Arizona 10 New Jersey 45 
Arkansas 69 New Mexico 38 
California 995 New York 46 
Colorado 1 North Carolina 30 
Connecticut 79 North Dakota 48 
Delaware 66 Ohio 193 
Florida 50 Oklahoma 23 
Georgia 51 Oregon 53 
Hawaii 1 Pennsylvania 396 
Idaho 20 ~=Rhode Island 0 
Illinois 505 South Carolina 2 
Indiana 265 South Dakota 0 
Iowa : 113 Tennessee 91 
Kansas 118 Texas 230 
Kentucky 69 Utah 13 
Louisiana 4 Vermont 0 
Maine 76 ~=s- Virginia 0 
Maryland 17. Washington 6 
Massachusetts 4 West Virginia 24 
Michigan 188 Wisconsin 290 
Minnesota 58 Wyoming 4 
Mississippi 19 District of Columbia 11 
Missouri 188 Canada 3 
Montana 2 Mexico 1 
Nebraska 5 _ 

Nevada 29 4714 


Any person interested in vocational education is eligible to 
membership. 
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MR. HUGHEY TELLS OF 
ACADEMIC TEACHINGS 


Superintendent A. H. Hughey, of El Paso, believes the tra- 
ditional teaching force is too academic and too impractical 
to connect up with employment. 

“Tf a superintendent is conscientious in his survey,” Mr. 
Hughey said at Saturday’s opening general session, “he must 
see a great gap in the service his schools render. He must 
see thousands of boys and girls leaving school too young, 
either because actually they must at once earn a living or 
they must prepare by experience in employment for earning 
a living. His schools are aloof from the ‘making a living’ 
problem which is the greatest problem facing the average 
boy and girl. The traditions of ‘teaching school’ and the 
background of his teaching force are too academic and too 





A. H. Hughey 


unpractical to connect up the human material in his charge 
with the lines of human employment in his city. The schools 
excuse themselves as giving a ‘general’ preparation for life. 
And yet it is generally admitted that the function of public 
schools is much more than the teaching of English, arith- 
metic, history, languages, science, etc., more than college 
preparation, more also than giving a superficial view of such 
various arts as music, drawing, manual craftmanship, home 
economics, etc. We assume some responsibility for health, 
for morals and ethics, for civic and social training, and we 
provide from state school funds for preparing young men 
and women specifically for such professions as law, medicine, 
engineering, dentistry, teaching, etc. But when it comes to 
the skilled trades we take a diligent abstract attitude and 
toy with the problem. To tackle trade training fearlessly 
and thoroughly means to work with boys and girls as human 
beings and with employers as the users of the acquired skill 
of our product in these boys ard girls. Our schools seem to 
take a gingerly, theoretical, abstract or academic attitude 
toward this task. For this reason trade schools, vocational 
schools, or work schools, as they are variously called, must 
be separated distinctly and severely from our present aca- 
demic schools and trade teachers must be made to connect 
up closely with employers and avenues for employment in 
the city. The real test of a teacher of a vocation is whether 
his product can find and hold a job. If his boys and girls 


can thus make good in earning a living the teacher is glori- 
fied, if not, he is rubbish. Let him get out of vocational edu- 
cation and, if he has the culture and scholarship, go into 
academic education where standards are less severe and more 
vague and his ineffectiveness has a better chance to be for- 
given. Vocational education is a field in itself and not an 
appendage of a system of academic education.”—The Con- 
vention Daily. 


SPEAKER ADVOCATES 
HIGH GRADE FARMERS 


“Our big concern is not so much with the numbers who 
migrate to the cities, as it is with the quality of those who 
remain on the farms,” said Mr. H. M. Skidmore in his talk 
Saturday morning before the Agricultural Section meeting 
at the City Library. 

“The movement should operate in such a way as to leave 
in the country those elements of rural population best suited 
to an efficient type of farming,’ Mr. Skidmore declared. 
One of the most promising trends of agricultural education 
is to effect a higher type of living on the farm and higher 
standard of rural citizenship. 

The three classes of agricultural education—all-day, part- 
time, and evening instruction—were discussed by Mr. Skid- 
more. There has been a steady increase in all-day enroll- 
ment, which may be expected to continue, but the big field 
is evening classes. 

“Undoubtedly,” said Mr. Skidmore, “the evening high 
school is the most important and uncultivated field lying be- 
fore us in Vocational Education in Agriculture.” It reaches 
out beyond the pale of the day school and takes care of the 
adult farmers and others out of school. The day school deals 
with apprentices; the evening school with journeymen work- 
ers. It is when adult farmers come up against man-sized 
problems that they will most appreciate the need for spe- 
cific instruction and will be able to grasp the opportunities 
fully. “Any program that neglects this field,” stated Mr. 
Skidmore, “will be incomplete and unsatisfactory.” 

Part-time education, too, has a broad future. In states 
where farm activities are at a standstill during the winter, 
there is a splendid opportunity for intensive short-unit 
courses of a few weeks’ duration. 

The prospective farmers of today are studying ways and 
means whereby the farm business may be tied up with in- 
dustry and profit by the methods used in industry. Said 
Mr. Skidmore, “It is realized that farming can no longer be 
the self-contained industry that it has been in the past, and 
the next decade should see more business in farming than has 
ever been experienced.”—-The Convention Daily 


MR. BROWNE SUBMITS 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT 


All the way from Raleigh, North Carolina, came Mr. T. E. 
Browne, Director of Vocational Education for that state, 
who presented a fine report Saturday at the section meeting 
on agricultural education. This report dealt with “The 
Changes in Philosophy and Practices in Vocational Agricul- 
tural Education during the Past Decade.” 

A very definite philosophy underlies the education which is 
given agricultural students. The slogan is “Learn to do by 
doing.” Agricultural teachers feel that a boy who is doing a 
job which challenges his interest is in a much better learning 
situation. His interest will be accentuated when he is doing 
a job on his own farm, with personal profit, and feels that 
he is engaged in a real business enterprise. In a word, the 
philosophy behind vocational agriculture is to produce suc- 
cessful, satisfied farm folks. 


Interesting high lights on the changes in the teaching of 
agriculture were presented by Mr. Browne. Formerly the 
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work was given in a separate vocational school for boys with 
all practice done on the school farm. Today, Departments of 
Vocational Agriculture have been introduced in the con- 
solidated rural schools with directed home practice. The 
practice of giving agriculture in separate schools seemed to 
discriminate against the boy who took agriculture. This dis- 
crimination was overcome when the agriculture course be- 
came an integral part of the high school course of study. 

Another change in practice is the enlargement of the pro- 
gram to include membevs of the community who want def- 
inite instruction in agriculture. This is accomplished by or 
ganizing all-day classes in the school for the boys in regular 
attendance, and part-time, short unit, and evening classes 
for boys not enrolled and for adult farme:s. 

No longer do we have logically arranged courses by years, 
but specific instruction centering around definite jobs and 
following the job analysis method of instruction. Both the 
home pzojects and the farm shop program have been en- 
larged to include much additional work. 

A great advance has been made in the development by 
each teacher of agriculture of a definite community program 
of work, out of which has grown the program of instruction. 
—The Convention Daily. 


CANADIAN DIRECTOR GREETS 
VOCATION SCHOOL WORKERS 


A. W. Crawford, di:ector of Technical Education for 
Canada, brought greetings from the various provinces com- 
prising the Dominion of Canada and particularly from the 
directors, principals and teachers engaged in the work of vo- 
cational education. He said that it has been his privilege to 
attend the gatherings of the Association for the past seven 
years ard that great benefit has been derived therefrom. He 
congratulated the members most heartily on the formation 
of the Association and particularly on the efforts which have 
been put forth to make the present meeting international in 
score and character. He is glad to be associated with rep- 
resentatives of the United States, Mexico and the Hawaiian 
Islands in the promotion and development of vocational edu 
cation. 

Mr. Crawford reviewed the growth and development of 
vocational education in Canada. He stated that while this 
type of education in Canada is still in the early stages of 
development it is making rapid progress, and already in a 
number of ind ‘strial centers the number of pupils en_olling 
in vocational classes exceeds the number entering the estab- 
lishcd high school courses. During the past eight years, the 
number of pupils enrolled in day vocational classes has in- 
creased fom 8,512 to 34,675, and the total enrollment in all 
vocational classes throughout the Dominion is approximately 
100,000. A brief summary of the outstanding features in 
each of the nine provinces of the Dominion was included in 
Mr. Crawford’s address Saturday. 

Mr. Crawford dealt at some length with the administration 
of the Act under which Federal aid is granted in Canada to 
assist in the development of vocational education. He also 
pointed out some of the differences existing between the 
methods of administration in Canada and the United States. 
—The Convention Daily. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS NEEDED 
BY PUPILS, SAYS WILSON 


One of the speakers at the Industrial Arts Education Sec- 
tion on Saturday morning, in the foyer of the Los Angeles 
Biltmore Hotel, was Mr. H. B. Wilson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Berkeley, California. Mr. Wilson’s topic is, “The 
Place of the Industrial Arts in the Public School Program.” 

Mr. Wilson made the following points: 

1. In offering a fair and adequate democratic educational 
program the Industrial Arts are necessary. They help to 


enrich the course.of study, doing the following things: 
meet the needs that normally arise in the life of the child 
from the first grade through the high school. Change is 
the outstanding need of these times and in education a 
varied course of study helps to provide profitable oppor- 
tunities for the child’s living during these succeeding 
changes. 

The Industrial Arts subjects increase the op>o-tunities 
for success on the part of all the children. 

The Industrial Arts subjects increase the child's oppor- 
tunity vocationally to discover himself. 

The Industrial Arts subjects make for democratic, co- 
operative understanding and neighborliness. 

The Industrial Arts subjects make for richness of each 
individual’s personal life-—The Convention Daily. 


INDUSTRIAL SECTION 
HEARS MR. W. J. COOPER 


At the meeting of the Industrial Arts Section on Saturday 
morning, held in the foyer of the Los Angeles Biltmore Hotel, 
Mr. William John Cooper, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in California, spoke on “The Destiny of Industrial 
Arts in the Senior High School,” as follows: 

“Tt is difficult to predict the place of industrial arts edu- 
cation in the high school for several reasons. Among these 
are:—first, the high school was developed as a preparatory 
institution, while the successful teaching of a vocation de- 
mands, I believe, an institution which regards itself as ac- 
tually completing something; second, the high school has 
endeavored to maintain for all types of work the admin- 
istrative organization, types of teaching, and standards of 
work designed in terms of the old preparatory curriculum; 
third, the school has been unable to duplicate the ‘work at- 
mospheres’ of the factory and this appears essential for suc- 
cessful results. Our experiments with high schools of com- 
merce and manual arts high schools have not fulfilled our 
hopes and expectations. . 

“Separate trade schools, especially where these minister to 
students of adult years as well as of high school age and 
offer courses both day and evening, should work well in 
larger cities. California has one such school with excellent 
equipment—the Frank Wiggins Trade School in Los Angeles 
Such schools can break completely with the traditions of the 
high school. 

“Where this cannot be done and it obviously cannot be 
done in small communities, it will be necessary to reor- 
ganize the whole school system, and to give to each unit of 
that system a set of objectives toward which to work. Cal- 
ifornia’s most promising move in this direction has been the 
development of the junior college. The pioneer work of this 
institution has not been entirely satisfactory for two reasons 
first, a two year unit does not allow sufficient administrative 
and curricular flexibility; second, the period of student life 
is too sho:t to develop institutional life and school s~irit 
But on the other side of the present senior high school we 
have a successful junior high school system. We have com- 
pelled it, however, to turn over to the high school its stu- 
dents just one year before many of them will quit school. 
It is so obvious that the junior school could do more for 
such pupils than the senior school can do that many are in- 
clined to lengthen the junior school course to include the 
tenth grade. If we do this we can readily make our second- 
ary school system cover a period of eight years divided into 
two parts: (a) the early secondary (Grades 7-10) perhaps 
still known as the high school; (b) the later secondary 
(Grades 11-14) probably known as the city or county col- 
lege. 

“For each of these schools we might set up objectives 
somewhat as follows: 

For the Early Secondary School 
1. Learning to study. 
2. Orientation through guidance and counselling 
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Prevocational. 
Vocational—trades and office. 
Professional—preparatory tools 


For the Late Secondary School 
Liberal education. 
Professional Preparatory. 
Vocational—skilled trades, semi-professions and business 


“Should this organization be set up, our immediate prob 
lems so far as vocational education is concerned would be 
1. A vocational survey of the community to which the 

schools ministered. Such a study as the one made at 

Fresno, California, gave the school an idea of what 
training it should give, interested the employers in co- 
operating with the school system, and gave the teachers 
an insight into the conditions in which their pupils must 
work. 

A job analysis of these occupations with a view to dis 
covering which of our secondary schools should afford 
actual vocational training for each calling. 

An organization of the curricula to provide this training 

in the right school and at the same time provide sufficient 

health education and citizenship, education and vocational 
education as required for well balanced living. 

The development of courses for instruction part time in 

the classroom and part time “on the real job” as neces 

sary to get the “work atmosphere.” 

The establishment of criteria by which to measure the 

success of these experiments and a staff capable of con- 

ducting a continuous survey and evaluation of results.”— 
The Convention Daily 


MR. SELVIDGE REPORTS 
ON EUROPEAN RAILWAYS 


At the Trade and Industrial Education’ luncheon session, 
Saturday noon at the Chamber of Commerce Dining Room. 
Mr. R. W. Selvidze, professor of Industrial Education at the 
University of Missouri, gave a report of his investigations 
during the past summer of the methods of training railway 
personnel on European railways. He pointed out some dis 
tinctive features of the English practice, where the ap 
prentices enter at the age ef 14 and serve until they are 21 
before they become jou-neymen. 

The English railways have a co-operative arrangement 
with the local tertinical schools and the apprentice attends 
these schools eight hours per week. An interesting thing in 
connection with this training is that the apprentice pays a 
fee of $50 each six months for his training as an apprentice, 
but he receives a small wage which slightly more than bal 
ances this payment. 

In France, according to Mr. Selvidge, the railroads have 
established training schools for apprentices. These schools 
are not directly connected with the railway shops and the 
apprentice serves in the school until he is required to take 
his year of military training. After he returns from his year 
of service, he is employed in the railway shops where his in 
struction is continued in the form of evening school and cor 
respondence work conducted by the railway company. 

In Switzerland, the apprentice is trained for six months in 
a special training school maintained by the railways. He 
then enters the railway sho-s and his formal instruction is 
continued in the local evening schools. 

The German railways maintain special schools for the 
training of the apprentices. Great care is exercised in the 
selection of apprentices, and during the first three years of 
the apprenticeship they work in a school shop entirely sep 
arated from the railway shops. During these three years 
the work is almost wholly handwork on exercises. During 
the fourth year, the apprentices enter the railway shops un 
der the direct supervision of a teacher and do regular pro- 
duction work, but are not permitted to work with the 
mechanics until the close of their apprenticeship 


The Belgium railway shops do not maintain an appentice- 
ship program. When one desires emrloyment in the Belgium 
shops, he applies to the foreman for permission to take a 
test. This test consists of doing a piece of work assigned by 
the foreman. If the work is completed satisfactorily and 
within the proper time limits, the man is eligible for em- 
ployment, and no questicn is raised as to where he received 
his training —The Convention Daily. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR 
SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS 


“Peppy and full of punch” describes a talk given by Mr 
Vierling Kersey, assistant superintendent Los Angeles Schools, 
on “The Qualifications of the Successful Teacher in a Part- 
Time Vocational Class,” on Saturday morning at the Clark 
Hotel. 

As to educational qualifications, the successful teacher 
must have not merely educational finish and a trained mind, 
but also a mastery of clear thinking in regard to civic re- 
lations, to emp!oyment and to labor problems. 

A thousand and one special qualifications along vocational 
lines are demanded of the would-be successful teacher. He 
must know trade standards, trade processes, and the funda- 
mentais that form the background of trade schools. He 
must be acquainted with materials, values and standards, 
with waste and how to eliminate it. He must have thor- 
ough knowledge of labor, material, and the production mar 
ket, and know creative industry in his field. 

When it comes to personal and personality qualifications, 
these are much the same as those demanded of any good 
teacher. The vocational teacher, however, must see the 
place of vocational training in the general scheme of sec- 
ondary education and be familiar with the background and 
the legislation of vocational education. 

One of the most valuable parts of Mr. Kersey’s speech 
was what he called a “self check-up” for such teachers. Mr. 
Kersey suggested a scale by which the teacher could measure 
himself as to discipline, job orderliness, the making of alibis, 
co-operation with other departments of school, and his 
search for new ideas. 

Mr. Kersey ended by saying that a successful teacher in 
part-time vocational classes must be able to say, “I know 
first, the objectives I am trying to attain; second, the things 
I am up against in doing my job; third, the strength with 
which I have to do my job; fourth, I have the will to do it 
and do it right.”"—-The Convention Daily 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS USE 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


By Wo. S. Krenno1z 
Director Vocational Education, Los Angeles Schools 

That the secondary schools are realizing the objective of 
preparing for college, all are agreed. The extent to which 
secondary education is preparing for vocations of less-than- 
college-grade may however be questioned. As to the im- 
portance of vocational education in the secondary education 
program there can be no dispute, but to what extent and 
what is its proper place are questions that will require most 
earnest study and consideration. The traditional courses of 
study that have been with us for so many years are as 
natural to persons in educational work as the three meals 
of the day. We look for them and some of us almost crave 
for them. Changes in curriculum-making come painfully 
slowly and every change, if we study the history of educa- 
tion carefully, was a feeble and almost apologetic modifica- 
tion of earlier curricula. It is then most natural that the in 
troduction of vocational subjects in the secondary school 
program should be slow. 

One of the most encouraging things that has recently man 
ifested itself is the proper recognition by State authorities of 

(Continued on page sixteen) 
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HE BANQUET of the American Vocational Association, the dominant feature of the Conven- 

tion program, held Saturday night in the ballroom of the Biltmore Hotel, was brilliant, intel- 
lectual, entertaining and in every way a social success. The capacity of the ballroom was taxed to 
accommodate those who desired to be present. Addresses were delivered by Edwin A. Lee, Presi- 
dent of the American Vocational Association; A. W. Crawford, Director of Technical Education for 
Canada; M. A. Bernard, Director of Vocational Education for Mexico; James R. Coxen, Director of 
Vocational Education for Hawaii; J. C. Wright, Director of Federal Board of Vocational Education 
of the United States. These addresses were particularly well received and indicated that in Voca 
tional Education circles an international outlook is being developed and through the meetings of vo- 
cational training a fine industrial attitude is being produced in the minds of workers now being 
trained. Industry, society and educators are quite definitely agreed in their vocational program. 

A presentation by Chas. Prosser to Chas. R. Allen, dean of American Education, of a beautifu 
token in the form of a watch which came as a gift from associates and admirers in Vocational Edu 
cation brought the speaking program to a close. 
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The entertainment feature of the evening was a beautiful pageant of California history present- 
ing a series of California scenes by Senior Glee Clubs and Madrigal Club. A prelude of orchestral 
selections by Lincoln High School Little Symphony furnished the music. 

Guests were first given glimpses of the days of the Indians, of the mission fathers and of the 
Spanish fiesta in full sway. Next came the gold rush days, with their pioneer songs and their country 
dances. The cosmopolitan character which California has taken on was shown by representatives of 
the foreign peoples, especially those of China, Japan and Hawaii. Coming as a grand.climax was an 
episode showing Californians of the present day. 

Much credit was due to Louis Woodson Curtis, Mary C. Howeth and Reta Mae Mitchell, all of 
Lincoln High School. 

Delightful and attractive favors consisting of a miniature orange filled with delicious California 
delicacies formed the place cards, while flowers and decorations of a most appropriate nature were 
abundantly provided. 

An enjoyable dancing session concluded the program.—-The Convention Daily. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOLS USE 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


(Continued from page thirteen) 


vocational subjects toward graduation. Nearly every stu- 
dent desires to graduate from high school. Parents want 
their children to graduate, and this ambition, I think, should 
be encouraged, but graduating from high school or accumu- 
lating credits in order to graduate is not sufficient. 

The question usually put to the boys or girls who go out 
from our schools to take their place in the world’s work is 
not, “What do you say?” It is more apt to be, “What can 
you do?” Vocational education aims, in a measure at least, 
to answer that most important question which to the un- 
trained becomes exceedingly embarrassing. The ability to 
“do” then becomes of prime importance. One may have 
ever so much information and even a wholesome apprecia- 
tion of such information, but unless one acquires the ability 
to put. it into practice, I fear such information, after all, is of 
little value. 

This lack of “doing ability” may, and often does, become 
highly dangerous. When we realize that fully 60 per cent of 
our boys and girls drop out of our secondary schools between 
the freshman and senior years and are swallowed by the 
economic world; when we realize how wholly unprepared 
they are and how blindly they grope in the dark, flitting 
about from one job to another; the tremendous loss they 
themselves are suffering because of their unpreparedness, 
and the great loss business and industry are put to because 
of such conditions, can we look the world squarely in the 
face and say, “We did our best for these young people?” 
I hope we have not yet developed such audacity. 

A state survey brings out the fact that California has 
more than 200,000 boys and girls between the ages of 14 
and 18 who are in need of vocational training. With these 
facts before them, a group of school administrators in this 
city have recently set to work on a course of study that is 
designed to graduate from high school, fulfill all the state 
requitements, and at the same time give vocational training 
as required by the State and Federal Vocational Act for two 
years of the high school course. This is probably one of the 
most important, timely, and far-reaching attempts ever 
made in this city to give boys and girls an opportunity to 
prepare themselves adequately for the work that the ma- 
jority will follow, namely that of the non-professional oc 
cupations—The Convention Daily 


THE LOS ANGELES 
CONVENTION 


By A. W. CrawForp 
Director of Technical Education for Canada 


The annual convention of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation is an event to which I look forward with pleasure 
The arrangements for the Los Angeles Convention were all 
that could be desired and I have very pleasant memories of 
my visit to California. I was kept busy trying to be on time 
for all the speeches, papers, luncheons, private appointments, 
and entertainments which could be crowded into the few 
days spent in such delightful surroundings but I came away 
with the feeling that the experience was decidedly worth 
while. I find it impossible, however, to express, in a few 
words, the benefits received or my impressions of the various 
meetings. 

The efforts put forth to make the convention American, in 
the broadest sense, are to be commended. It was a great 
pleasure and a decided benefit to associate with representa 
tives of the United States, Mexico and the Hawaiian Islands. 


to realize that differences in nationality or racial origin do 
not prevent us from wérking together in the most friendly 
manner. 

I was impressed, as in previous years, by the fact that the 
objectives, problems, and methods discussed in the various 
groups are the same as, or very similar to, those in Canada 
Consequently, I felt very much at home although I knew 
comparatively few of the delegates and was not accustomed 
to enjoying summer weather at the Christmas season. 

I am convinced that the leaders in all branches of voca 


4. W. Crawford 


tional education in Canada would find it well worth while 
to attend the annual conventions of the American Vocational 
Associat’on ard I trust that theze will be a much larger and 
more rep.esentative delegation of Canadians at the Phila- 
delphia convention 


THE CONFERENCE ON 
PRINTING EDUCATION 


Frep J. HarTMAN 


Director, Department of Education, United Typothetae 
of America. 


Two hundred and fifty teachers of printing, school ad- 
ministrators, and others interested in printing education at- 
tended the conference on that subject held at the Frank 
Wiggins Trade School, Los Angeles, Tuesday afternoon, De- 
cember 20, 1927, as a part of the Second Annual convention 
of the Ame-ican Vocational Association. The program, under 
the chairmanship of John M. Murray, Head of the Printing 
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Department, Frank Wiggins Trade School, centered around 
the theme “Progress in Printing Education.” 

E. E. Sheldon, Supervisor of Training, Lakeside Press, 
Chicago, discussed the topic from the standpoint of the in- 
dustry. He said that the industry recognized three phases 
of printing instruction: (1) Printing as taught in schools as 
a manual arts subject; (2) The industrial, or- exploratory 
phases of training where the students try out printing to 
determine their interest in the subject with the view of the 
selection of a vocation; (3) Printing as a vocational sub- 
ject, with skilled craftsmen as teachers and the trade as an 
objective. It is his opinion that “Ultimately the industry is 
responsible for the type of men in the industry, therefore the 
employer and the vocational advisor in the schools should 
select the boys to be trained, and then the employer should 
be largely responsible for the training, conduct, and advance 
ment of the boys who will some day become the workmen in 
the shop. A broad, comprehensive training program should 
be organized where four interested groups should all have a 
part in the plans and the program. 1. The boy and his 
parents; 2. The public schools, representing the public; 3 
The employees, or their representatives who should be in 
terested in the tyre of boys entering the trade. 4. The em 
ployer, who pays the bills. , 

Fred J. Hartman, Director of Education for the United 
Typothetae of America, treated the subject from the stand 
point of organized education. He pointed out the radical 
change of viewpoint that has come about during the past 
fifteen years whereby employers who at first were opposed 
to printing instiuction in schools now are putting their ut 
most support back of the work that is being done by or 
yanized education. He showed the phenomenal growth of 
printing as a school subject, having been introduced in every 
type of school from the upper elementary grades to thx 
University. There remains much to be done in the way of 
properly graded instructional material, length of courses, 
amount and type of equipment, to meet the objectives that 
are being established. “The hopeful thing about printing 
education today,” Mr. Hartman concluded, “is that the in 
dustry is not taking any less interest in its training p-oblem, 
but is putting the full weight of its influence and helpfulness 
back of organized education. The printing teacher, originally 
a skilled craftsman only, through special training and ex- 
perience is rapidly rising to the level of the professional 
pedagogue. Printing teachers all over the country are or- 
ganizing into state associations and affiliating with the larger 
educational bodies such as the American Vocational Associa- 
tion.” 

After a brief but spirited discussion, the film, “The Ro 
mance of Printing,” was shown, depicting the progress of the 
printing craft from the time of Gutenberg to the present 
day. The well-equipped printshop of the Frank Wiggins 
Trade School was an “eye-opener.” 


MILK JUDGING CONTEST 
OF VOCATIONAL BOYS 


F. J. Hupparp 
State Direcior of Vocational Education for Mississippi 


The first national contest in judging milk among voca- 
tional boys was held at the National Dairy Show in 
Memphis, Tennessee, on October 17 and 18, 1927. There 
were twenty-nine vocational teams from as many states rep- 
resented in the contest. The Mississippi team won first place; 
Iowa, second; Ohio, third; Texas, fourth; and California, 
fifth. High individuals were: John Tilton, Jr., New Jersey, 
first; Victor Bradley, Texas, second; Harvey Adams, Mis- 
sissippi, third; Lawrence Parker, lowa,:fourth; and Stewart 
S. Vail, Mississippi, fifth. ¥ 

John Tilton, Jr., on the New JerSey team,.who ranked 
first in ‘judging milk, won a silver trophy given by the 
National Co-operative Milk Producers’ Fedération, Washing 


ton, D. C. Victor Bradley, on the Texas team, ranked sec- 
ond and received a set of the “Father and Son Library,” 
given by the University Society, Inc., of New York; and 
Harvey Adams on the Mississippi team ranked third and 
won a gold watch given by the Creamery Package Manufac- 
turing Company of Chicago, II. 

Appropriate diplomas given by the American Vocational! 
Association were awarded to each individual on the first 
five teams judging all breeds and the first five teams of th: 
different breeds, as well as the first ten individuals judging 
all breeds and the first ten individuals judging the respective 
breeds. 

Diplomas were also given to the ten high individuals, as 
well as to the boys on the first five teams in judging milk. 

A most successful banquet was held on the evening of 
October 18 at the Hotel Claridge, at which time the Gov 
ernor of the State of Tennessee and other distinguished 
guests addressed the boys on the teams from the thirty-two 
states represented. The banquet was given by The Progres- 
sive Farmer, the Tennessee Farm Bureau, the Shelby County 
Board of Education, and others 

On Tuesday afternoon, October 18, there was held a 
parade of 2,000 vocational boys, headed by a brass band 








MISSISSIPP?’S WINNING SMITH-HUGHES 1EAM 

IN NATIONAL MILK JUDGING CONTEST—Left to 

right: Cecil Crockett, Cedar Hill Vocational School, 

Guntown; Bonner Arnold, Wheeler Vocational School, 

Wheeler; Harvey Adams, Cedar Hill Vocational School, 

Guntown. In front: Stewart Vail, Clay County Agri- 
cultural High School, Pheba 


composed of vocational boys from a community in the 
State of Arkansas. 

The Tri-State Fair afforded many splendid opportunities 
for boys coming from the North and West to see at first 
hand some of the agriculture that is peculiar to the south- 
ern states 
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MEMBERS OF HOUSE OF DELEGATES BY STATES 








ALABAMA, 2—Mr. and Mrs, J. B. Hobdy 

ARIZONA, 1—A. M. Davis. 

ARKANSAS, 4—J. P. Wamack, Miss Druzilla Kent, E. B. 
Matthews, W. J. Breit. 

CALIFORNIA, 49—John R. Allitucker, State President; 
Nicholas Ricciardi, State Director; R. J. Springall, T. R. 
Cauch, L. B. Travers, Medeley, John Turk, John W. 
Herod, Lynn Stockwell, Tom Letstall, Roy Soules, E. E. 
Ericson, Mrs. Cora Irwin, Spangle, Morgan Smith, 
—— Lefevre, Roy J. Casey, R. W. Heywood, Frank Hol- 
man, G. J. Hunt, Louis Emme, Robert Thistelwhite, F. 
W. Neill, Ray Shaffer, H. P. Thomas, J. D. Wilson, V. C 
Walton, M. E. Riley, F. J. Brudi, S. E. Fordhaur, J. E. 
Baugerter, J. J. Mach, Hazelle Moore, Lorraine Broad- 
well, Miss Braden, Mrs. E. J. Hayden, Jennie M. Grant, 
John Beswick, Howard Campion, William Keinholtz, Vir- 
ling Kersey, Marie Hennes, A. C. Phillips, G. W. Avilder, 
Ben Spaulding, - Ashford, George Mann, Cyrus Walk 
er, Fred Brooks. 

COLORADO, 2—Harry Tiemann, G. A. Schmidt 

CONNECTICUT, 1—A. B. Meredith. 

DELAWARE, 3—Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Heim, A. B. Ander 
son. 

FLORIDA, 3—Grace Burwell, J. F. Williams, C. O. Holley 

GEORGIA, 2—Paul Chapman, Thomas H. Quigley. 

HAWAII, 1—James R. Coxen. 

IDAHO, 2—William Kerr, N. B. Giles. 

ILLINOIS, 19—J. F. Kolb, L. W. Wahlstrom, A. W. Nolan, 
George D. Full, Charles A. Roper, F. J. Hartman, E. E 
Sheldon, Maurine Lantz, A. W. Evans, U. G.’ Willis, John 
English, Clara M. Sparks, Mrs. Fred J. Hartman, L. W 
Smith, J. E. Hill, James McKinney, W. G. Baysinger, A 
N. Glahn, F. S. Hurd. 

INDIANA, 2—Mr. and Mrs. Z. M. Smith. 

IOWA, 2—Miss Genevieve Fisher, Clay D. Slinker. 

KANSAS, 2—C. M. Miller, Frank Fee. 

KENTUCKY, 3—William S. Taylor, Ronella Spickard, Julia 
Hurd. 

LOUISIANA, 1—E. G. Ludtke. 

MAINE, 2—S. E. Patrick, E. K. Jenkins 











MARYLAND, 2—J. D. Blackwell, Charles W. Sylvester. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 1—R. O. Small. 


MINNESOTA, 3—G. M. Brace, M. R. Bass, Dean Schweick- 
hard. 

MISSISSIPPI, 1—F. J. Hubbard. 

MISSOURI, 8—R. W. Selvidge, Sherman Dickinson, W. L. 
Barrett, O. H. Day, George W. Reavis, Mabel V. Camp- 
bell, Alice Daussin, O. H. Turner. 

MONTANA, 1—M. J. Abbey. 


NEBRASKA, 3—W. W. Anderson, A. E. MacArthur, Rose 
Cologne. 

NEVADA, 1—F. D. Bradley 

NEW JERSEY, 2—Lynn Emerson, W. A. O'Leary 

NEW MEXICO, 2—H. M. Gardner, D. W. Rockey 

NEW YORK, 1—Eugene Fink. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 2—Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Browne. 

NORTH DAKOTA, 4—Edward Erickson, E. H. Jones, E 
F. Riley, H. Christine Finlayson 

OHIO, 1—C. D. Steiner 

OKLAHOMA, 1—Charles W. Briles 

OREGON, 3—L. E. Brigham, Bess Chappell, J. R. Jewell. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 6—C. F. Bauder, B. M. Watson, Irene 
Hower, L. H. Dennis, Mrs. L. H. Dennis, L. H. Dennis, Jr. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 1—C. M. Wilson 

TENNESSEE, 2—Clyde H. Wilson, O. C. Kirkman 

TEXAS, 9—N. S. Hunsdon, Lillian Peek, J. B. Rutland, 
Laura Murray, E. L. Williams, A. H. Hughey, D. C. Mec- 
Intosh, S. C. Wilson, J. B. Trimble. 

UTAH, 3—I. L. Williamson, I. S. Noall, Francis Kirkham. 

WASHINGTON, 2—W. G. Hummel, Grace Gillett 

WEST VIRGINIA, 1—J. F. Marsh 

WISCONSIN, 16—Herb Heilig, A. L. Nimtz, H. G. Stewart. 
R. Hanson, R. L. Cooley, W. C. Sieker, R. H. Rodgers, J. 
D. Hickey, Archie Muehl, John Callahan, V. E. Braman, 
Clyde A. Bowman, Grace M. Price, Frank Bruce, John J. 
Metz, George P. Hambrecht 

WYOMING, 1—Mary L. Lyle 

CANADA, 2—A. W. Crawford, Augustus Frigon 

MEXICO, 1—Miguel Bernard 
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C. A. FULLER 
State Director of Vocational Education 


SERIES OF CONFERENCES FOR FOREMEN OF 
C., B. & Q. AT HAVELOCK, NEB. 


At the request of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad, the State Supervisor of Industrial Education for 
Nebraska, Mr. Harvey L. Freeland, conducted a series of 
conferences last spring at the Burlington shops at Havelock, 
dealing with problems arising out of the effective handling of 
help. A second series of conferences is now being conducted 
under Mr. C. A. Sjogren, of the College of Mechanical En- 
gineering, University of Nebraska, dealing with problems 





Notes 


arising out of the effective handling of material and equip- 
ment 


SURVEY OF LINCOLN SCHOOLS TO DETERMINE 
CURRICULAR NEEDS 


A year ago, Supt. M. C. Lefler, of the Lincoln schools, 
assisted by Principal Will French of the high school and 
Mr. T. V. Goodrich of the Research Department, made a 
survey to determine the curricular and building needs for 
the Lincoln high school. This survey showed that only thirty 
per cent of the boys in the city of proper age were entering 
college. This fact, coupled with a survey of the industries of 
the city, led to the conclusion that definite vocational 
courses of a trade preparatory nature were needed in the 
high school. Consequently, trade courses were established in 
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Auto Mechanics, Electricity, Carpentry and Printing. Lin- 
coln has been conducting successful trade extension courses 
for several years. 


PART-TIME TRADE EXTENSION COURSES FOR 
RAILROAD APPRENTICES 
Part-time trade extension classes are now being conducted 
for the apprentices of the Union Pacific and Burlington Rail- 
roads at Omaha, Grand Island, North Platte and Havelock 


PROPOSED BAKERS’ SHORT COURSE 


The State Board for Vocational Education, in co-operation 
with the De-artment of Vocational Education of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, has completed arrangements with the 
State Master Painters’ Association for conducting a Bakers’ 
Short Cou:se during the month of February, with units in 
Bakery Production, including formulas and ingredients—how 
to use them; Sweet Goods; Bakery Costs; Flour and Its 
Characteristics as it Affects the Baking Trades. 

EVENING AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 

January, February and March are the months when the 
greatest number of evening agricultural classes for adult 
farmezs will be conducted. Approximately forty courses 
will be completed during that time. The most popular work 
will be units in Poultry, Dairy, Hogs, Corn and Farm Ac- 
counts. 

Interest of the groups, farm and community needs, and 
the training of the teacher are the basis for selecting the 
units. Usually only one unit is covered by a group. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that it requires about ten meet- 
ings to do this thoroughly. Most groups will meet only one 
evening per week. 

The instructional work will be done by the regular all- 
day teachers and by special circuit instructors. Where the 
former has a heavy all-day schedule, he merely organizes 
the work. 

This year for the first time there is a sufficient number 
of special teachers to take care of the demands. Agricul- 
tural College graduates who are now successful farmers are 
the chief source of supply. These men, when they have had 
training in organizing and instructing groups of adult 
farmers, make excellent teachers. 

A special conference for all evening agricultural instructors 
was held at the College of Agriculture the last week in 
December. This gave an opportunity for training in meth- 
ods and a review of recent technical information. 





FIELD CONTACTS FOR HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHER TRAINING 


An effort is being made to make as close a tie-up as pos- 
sible between the day schools and the evening school classes 
in homemaking, and the teacher training department of 
home economics. 

The adult homemaking classes in Lincoln are under: the 
supervision of Mrs. Daisy Howe Kilgore, who is also an 
assistant in-the Department of Vocational Education of the 
University of Nebraska. Miss Florence Corbin, Assistant 
Professor of Vocational Education in the University of 
Nebraska, is assisting with itinerant teacher training work 
in the day schools. 

This is the third year the itinerant teacher training pro- 
gram has been in operation. The co-ordination of super- 
vision of adult homemaking and teacher training is being 
tried out this year. 

Methods teachers are able to keep in closer touch with 
the problems in the field than they could with only the 
conferences with the State Supervisor on field problems. 
The entire state program of homemaking education is 
strengthened by this plan. 


HOME ECONOMICS FILM 

The Home Economics Department of the University of 
Nebraska has taken a home economics moving picture film 
of the activities in all its departments. The aim of the film 
is to acquaint people with the aims and objectives of home 
economics education. 

To insure the showing of the film with the least waste of 
time, a routing schedule has been prepared, and letters re- 
garding the routing and suggestions for the showing of the 
film have been sent to superintendents and their home 
economics instructors. 

The film will be available to interested schools in near 
by states 


CONNECTICUT 

At its annual meeting on January 12, 1928, the Connecti- 
cut Vocational Association elected the following officers for 
the year ending September 30, 1928: 

President, E. M. Walsh, E. M. Walsh Company, New Haven. 
Vice-President, John F. Reardon, Grosvenordale Mills, 

Grosvenordale. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Herbert J. Hanson, State Trade School, 

Bridgeport. 

Industry was ably represented in the meeting. Several in- 
spiring and constructive talks were given by leaders in the 
industries of Connecticut. 

Mr. F. J. Trinder, State Director of Vocational Education, 
reviewed the appeals of industry in 1926-27 for the promo- 
tion of some type of Foreman Training work which re- 
sulted in establishing Foreman Conference work in Connecti- 
cut under the direction of the State Board of Education and 
with the co-operation of the Manufacturers Association of 
Connecticut. This, then, is a phase of adult education which 
functions through co-operation. In October, 1926, the State 
Board of Education established in Bridgeport a conference 
leaders’ course, and Foreman Conferences in the Bridgeport 
Brass Company, General Electric Company and Bullard 
Machine Tool Company. As a result of contact with this 
plan in Bridgeport a large number of executives in in- 
dustry have clearer conceptions of the scope and need of 
vocational education than ever before. Mr. Trinder also 
spoke of the Foreman Conference Leaders’ course organized 
in Hartford last fall. As a result of this conference, twelve 
plants in the Hartford district have organized Foreman Con- 
ference groups. He announced that the next Foreman Con- 
ference Leaders’ group would probably be located in New 
Haven and asked that those who had contact with the 
courses in Bridgeport and Hartford spread the information 
throughout their various sections so that men in those sec- 
tions who were unable to participate in the first two con- 
ferences might have that opportunity in New Haven. 


RESEARCH DIVISION 


Monograph Courses for Industrial Vocational 
Education Courses 


The Essex County Vocational Schools 
New Jersey 

Mr. Ronald W. Kent, State Director of the Essex County 
Vocational Schools, Newark, New Jersey, is directing a piece 
of Educational work that will interest many in the vocational 
industrial education field. Mr. Kent has been assisted by a 
general advisory committee composed of the following: 

Robert O. Beebe—Director, Essex County Vocational 
Schools. 

Sheldon W. Parker, Jr.—Principal, Irvington Boys’ School. 

Lynn A. Emerson—Principal, Newark Boys’ School. 

John M. Fecher—Principal, Montclair Boys’ School. 

Mr. Kent and his committee have made use of the results 
of some of the researches already completed by others to 
whom they indicate their indebtedness. They have then gone 
further and brought up to date some of these research stud- 
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“Boy-Built Homes,” Muncie, Indiana 








Second Boy Built 
Home constructed by 
; the Vocational Car- 
pentry Class of Mun- 
cie, Ind. Constructed 
in 1926 


Third Boy Built Home 
constructed by the Vo- 
cational Carpentry 
Class of Muncie, Ind. 

Constructed in 1927 


First Boy Built Home 
constructed by the Vo- 
cational Carpentry 
Class of Muncie, Ind. 
This house was con- 
structed in 1925 


HE construction of the three houses illustrated above was done under the supervision of Mr. Clyde Wel- 

linger, instructor of carpentry, in the schools of Muncie, Indiana. In each case his students were inex- 
perienced in building construction work. However, each of the three groups of boys demonstrated an unusual 
willingness to tackle a man’s job and each group devoted untiring efforts to produce creditable results. 
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ies and organized the results in the form of a very practical 
and valuable series of monographs for teachers of various 
industrial subjects. 

The publications that are being developed include the fol- 
lowing: 

Monograph No. 1—Course in General Carpentry. 

Monograph—Course in Automobile Mechanics. 

Monozgraph—Course in Mechanical Drafting. 

Monograph—Course in Machine Shop Practice. 

Monograph—Course in Bricklaying. 

Monograph—Course in Printing. 

Monograph—Course in Architectural Drafting 

Monograph—-Course in Sheet Metal Work. 

Monograph—Course in Foundry Practice. 

Monograph-—Course in Industrial Chemistry. 

Monograph—Course in General Electrical Work. 

Monograph—Course in Pattern Making. 

Monograph—Course in Painting and Decorating. 

The first two monographs of this series dealing with gen- 
eral carpentry and automobile mechanics are already off the 
press. 


The Status of Trade and Industrial Teacher- 
Training in the U. S. in the Year 1926 
By Metvin Sowtes Lewis 

A research study recently conducted by Dr. Melvin S. 
Lewis, who has just gone to the School of Education faculty 
of Indiana University as Associate Professor of Vocational 
Education, deals with the problem of trade and industrial 
training as revealed by a study of practices throughout the 
United States. 

“Purpose of the Study——The purpose of the study is to 
determine the status as of 1926 of the work of training 





teachers of shop subjects under the cooperative relationships 
between the Federal Board and the several State Boards for 
Vocational Education. 

Scope of the investigation—The investigation is designed 
to set forth the conditions and practices in regard to work 
of this character existing in the forty-eight States at the 
close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926. This date has 
been selected because the statistical reports for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927, will not be available until November 
of the current year. While the study is concerned primarily 
with the year 1926, statistics showing the results of practice 
in previous years are presented for purposes of comparison. 

Sources of Data-——The sources of the data are indicated 
specifically in the several parts of the study. In general, 
data have been secured from two main sources; the official 
plans for vocational education proposed by the State Boards 
for the period July 1, 1922, to June 30, 1927, and approved 
by the Federal Board; and the annual reports of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education. The latter are official 
government documents and present authoritative statements 
of the results of the operation of the Vocational Education 
Act in the several States. Explanations have been given on 
pages 3 to 6 of this chapter which indicate the authoritative 
character of a State plan as a formal cooperative agreement 
between any given State Board and the Federal Board. Those 
few plans for the period included in the investigation which 
have been published are listed in the bibliography appearing 
at the close of the study. The plans which have not been 
published were copied from the official approved docu- 
ments on file with the Federal Board by one of the sten- 
ographers employed by the Board’s administrative staff. 
They were carefully rechecked for accuracy before being 
sent to the writer, so data taken from them may be relied 
upon as accurately representing the official cooperative 
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», Less effort—yet, better standards 


Sposa every teacher takes pride in watching a class 
progress to a high marking average. It is surprising to 
note how Kester Solder will enable a group of boys to do 
soldering that will compare with the work of a skilled 


Kester, by eliminating the acid pot, eliminates the uncertainty 
of soldering. A scientific flux inside this hollow wire of solder 
flows to the job as heat isapplied. Immediately after, the bright 
scelder melts and forms a bond, neatly, subtantially 
and quickly. 

Send for samples of Kester and see the renewed interest your 
boys will take in their soldering projects. 
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agreements between each State Board and the Federal 
Board.” 

“The program for training trade and industrial teachers 
recommended as a result of this investigation appears below 
under the various headings which formed the subject of the 
several sections of each chapter. 

Agency.—Tht work of training trade teachers should be 
delegated to educational institutions instead of being con 
ducted directly by the State Board. 

Plans of Training—The plans by which educational in- 
stitutions conduct the training should include resident and 
extension courses. 

Type of Content of Courses—The content of the train 
ing courses should be of the type which aims to impart 
teaching technique. The necessary occupational skill on the 
part of the trainee should be secured by the selection of ap- 
plicants for training who already possess the required skills 

Length of Course—The length of the training course 
should be appzoximately 180 clock hours. Any variation 
above or below that figure should not exceed 80 clock hours. 

Age for Entrance —It is not essential to specify the age of 
applicants for admission to the training course. 

Educational Requirements for Entrance—Applicants for 
entrance to the training course should have had at least an 
elementary education 

Apprenticeship Required for Entrance—Apprenticeship 
or an equivalent training should be required of applicants 
for admission to the training course. 

Journeyman Experience —In addition to having served an 
apprenticeship, candidates for training should have had at 
least two years of journeyman experience in the trade which 
they wish to teach. ; 

Personal Qualities —Candidates for teacher-training work 
should possess good character and good health. 

Content of the Curriculum—The curriculum offered for 
the training of trade and industrial teachers should contain 
courses of the following character: 











A course dealing with the organization and administration 
of vocational education. 

A course dealing with the special methods of teaching 
trade and industrial work. 

A course dealing with occupational analysis. 

A course in which the prospective teacher actually en- 
gages in teaching shop work under adequate supervision. 

A course dealing with class or shop organization, manage- 
ment, records and reports. 

Each subject in this curriculum should be the equivalent 
of two semester units, and the curriculum as a whole should 
require 180 clock hours for completion. 

Requirements for Graduation.—No requirement for grad- 
uation other than the satisfactory completion of the course 
need be made. 

Relation to Certification Satisfactory completion of the 
course by the candidate should entitle him to a certificate 
to teach the occupation in which he has served as an ap- 
prentice and as a journeyman 

Life of the Certificate —The certificate, when granted for 
the first time; should be for the term of one year, renew- 
able upon evidence of successful teaching experience. 

The Improvement of Teachers in Service -—The improve- 
ment of teachers in service should be a responsibility devolw- 
ing upon both the State Board for Vocational Education 
and educational institutions to which the State Board may 
delegate a part of this task. The work of the educational in- 
stitutions should consist of resident,. extension,.summer-ses- 
sion, and correspondence courses of professional. character. 
The improvement work performed by the State Board 
should consist of personal assistance given to shop teachers 
by the State Supervisor or at his direction, and the holding 
of State or district conferences for teachers of trade sub- 
jects.” 

It is planned that Dr. Lewis’s study will be published in 
the near future by the Research Division of the California 
State Department of Education. 
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HOMER J. SMITH, Ph.D 


AssociATE PROFESSOR OF INDUSTRIAL EpUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


N ILLUMINATING survey and study of the 
i duties, responsibilities, and methods of direc- 
tors and supervisors of industrial training, based 
upon questionnaires answered by 134 officials in 
120 cities. The data presented gives a cross-section 
view of the supervisor’s work and is suggestive of 
ways and means of more effectively performing 
his duties. Octavo, 334 pages. Price $2.50. 
“Should be valuable in all teacher-training institu- 
tions and to all city directors and supervisors of indus- 
trial education.”"—Geo. M. Brace, Director of Voca- 


tional Education and Supervisor of Manual Training, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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Carpenter 


Shop 
Special 
$495.00 

with 
2-H.P. Motor 
and 
Band Saw, Lathe, 
Jointer, Rip and 
C. C. Saws, 


Shaper and 
Mortiser 


Real Value for School Shops 


Well guarded, ball bearings throughout, 
independent units. Backed by 40 years’ ex- 
perience in building reliable woodworking 
machinery. All kinds of machines for your 
M. T. Dept. Write for Catalog. 


Parks Woodworking Machine Co. 


1530-1550 
Knowlton St. 











Cincinnati, O. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., Required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912 


Of American Vocational Association “News Bulletin” pub- 
lished quarterly at Indianapolis, Indiana, for April 1, 1927 


County of Marion. 
State of Indiana, 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Z. M. Smith, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the editor and business manager of the American 
Vocational Association “News Bulletin,” and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, American Vocational Association, Room 227, 
State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Editor, Z. M. Smith, Room 227, State House, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Managing Editor, None. 

Business Manager, Z. M. Smith, Room 227, State House, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


2. That the owner is: (Jf owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately there- 
under the names and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding one percent or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the in- 
dividual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, must be given.) 

W. W. Patty, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

E. E. Sheldon, R. R. Donnelly & Sons Co., Chicago, III. 

Edwin A. Lee, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Z. M. Smith, Room 227, State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security ho'ders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) , 


There are no bondholders, mortgagees or other security 
holders. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases whe.e the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 


Z. M. Smirn, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21st day of Sep- 
tember, 1927. 


Mary W. Merritt, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires December 15, 1930.) 











The Planer Saw 
Rips, Cross-Cuts 
or Miters 


The latest improvement 
in circular saws for 
school shops ,and wood- 
working plants is the 
i | SIMONDS PLANER 
SAW. This saw cuts al- 
° most as smooth as a 
planer knife and works 
equally well on hard or 
soft wood. It cross-cuts, 
rips and miters and 
stands heavy hand feed 
without burning the 
wood. 

Order by the name— 

PLANER SAW. 


SIMONDS 


SAW and STEEL CO. 


1350 Columbia Road, 109 Lafayette St., 
Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. 


127-129 So. Green St., Chicago, III. 
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SHI 


The cruise of the season of 1927-28 is proceeding accord- 
ing to schedule. The first port of call was at Chicago for 
the meeting of the Illinois Vocational Society where the 
craft was much in evidence. At the port of Los Angeles, 
Captain Phillips and several members of the crew were on 
deck, although several familiar faces were missing owing to 
the distance from home. 

The next port will be Boston for the meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association, February 25 to March 1 
This port being in local waters, a full representation is ex- 
pected of both crew, pirates, and passengers. 

The meeting of the Eastern Arts Association in Hartford 
will be another port of call on this cruise. This will be an im- 
portant event because of the ideal conditions for the com- 
mercial exhibits and the thorough preparations made by the 
local committee for the accommodation of exhibitors and 
visitors. The Connecticut State Armory with its spacious 
floor will accommodate in one well lighted room all the ex- 
hibits both educational and commercial. 


The increasing attendance at Eastern Arts meetings in 
recent years promises a large representation from the most 
populous section of the country, including New England and 
the Middle Atlantic States. This will be an opportunity 
that should be seized by all firms dealing in equipment and 
supplies for art, industrial or vocational work in schools. 

Perhaps the last port of call of “The Ship” will be the 
convertion of the Western Arts Association, to be held at 
Indianapolis, May 2, 3, 4, 5, 1928. There is very little 
choice between the Eastern Arts Association and the West- 
ern Arts Association, they being merely sectional meetings 
of practically the same group. “The Ship” is recommending 
to its membership that they take exhibit space at both 
conventions. 

The Indianapolis meeting of the Western Arts Association 
will probably be well attended by members of “The Crew,” 
as the Secretary-Treasurer, Harry E. Wood, is a fine favorite 
with “The Ship,” and usually decorates his booth in a 
nautical manner. 

Most members of “The Crew” of “The Ship” have ex- 
hibited in Indianapolis on several occasions. Hotel facilities 
are excellent, as are also exhibit facilities, while there are 


no local activities or amusements that would cause the 
delegates or those in attendance to disregard the convention 
or fail to attend meetings. 

Two recent books published by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company are a valuable contribution to the available equip- 
ment of vocational guidance and vocational education work- 
ers. These books are edited by the late Frederick J. Allen, 
whose record in the field of vocational guidance won high 
recognition throughout the United States. “Principles and 
Problems in Vocational Guidance” is a book of readings con- 
sisting largely of articles that appeared originally in the Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine. The second volume, “Practice 
in Vocational Guidance,” is a collection of papers relating 
to recent developments in vocational guidance. These com- 
panion volumes are designed for use in classes in vocational 
guidance in colleges, normal schools and schools of educa- 
tion. They should prove useful for work in sociology, cur- 
riculum revision, classes in secondary education, school 
administration and testing. 
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Improve Your Stenographic Course 





These books provide a complete course of instruction 


First-Year Course Second- Year Course 
Gregg Shorthand Manual................. $1.50 Rational Dictation (McN2mara and Markett) $1.40 
G ee 20 Secretarial Studies, Revised 1928 Edition 
ross _ nage a a7 eA _ (SoMelie and Gregg) ........cccscccceces 1.40 
New Rational Typewriting, 1927 Edition (So- Applied Business English and Correspond- 
CE tonsa cw coakeshhe obatessie cea Ks 1.20 ence (Hagar and SoRelle)....... 1.00 


EFFECTIVELY CORRELATED 
Effective though these texts are in themselves, they reach their full 100 per cent efficiency 
only when the whole six are used together. 
Each has been planned to correlate with the others. They dovetail perfectly. 
Every Gregg textbook is written by an experienced teacher. Every page is tested in actual 
classrooms before it appears in print. Every principle set forth has been proved over and over 
again. 





Now is the time to check up on your stenographic materials 





The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London 


























A fast-cutting, 
powerful tool, 
built to stand up 
under all 
conditions. 





American “Liberty” attachments are very substantial and rigid—hence ac- 
curacy is assured. These Grinders have won the highest endorsement of skilled 
mechanics as well as Vocational Directors. 


Let us quote you on your requirements 





Write for Descriptive Leaflet 





The Milwaukee Circulating Pump & Mfg. Co., 331 Ninth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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